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Czechoslovak-British Relations

IF one considers, carefully and dispassionately, the develop-
ment of relations between Great Britain and the Czechoslovak
Republic, one may reasonably describe the process as healthy,
Obviously, a graph tracing the development would not be an
unwavering straight line near the top of the chart indicating
unvaried identity of views; nor would it show constant and
complete divergence of sympathy and interests. It would, in
fact, be a line rising here and falling there, but in general
climbing steadily towards the level of mutual respect and
genuine friendship. This progress, though slow, is solidly based
and essentially sound and there are good grounds for hoping
that on such a foundation the existing friendship will deepen
and endure. To that end, no man has done more than Dr.
Eduard Benes, for seventeen years Foreign Minister, and
thereafter President, of the Czechoslovak Republic. In these
capacities, Dr. Benes has had the main part, on his own
country's side, in all official British-Czechoslovak relations
from 1918 to the present day. For his sense of balance, far-
sightedness and understanding, both countries have good
reason to be thankful.

Formal British-Czechoslovak relations began with the British
Declaration handed to Dr. Beneg on August gth, 1918, by
which Great Britain recognized the Czechoslovaks as an Allied
nation and the Czechoslovak National Council as the supreme
organ of Czechoslovak national interests and trustee of the
future Czechoslovak Government. Together with the British-
Czechoslovak Agreement which followed it less than a month
later, this declaration considerably facilitated subsequent
negotiations undertaken by Dr. Benes with other Allied Powers
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